t of all, there is the routine 
al stress of combat existence: the 
t of the pack and armament, 
ess food, diarrhea, lack of water, 
es, mosquitoes, rain, torrid heat, 
and loss of sleep. On top of this, 

■■ soldier not only faces the immi- 
t danger of loss of life or limb, but 
witnesses combat wounds and 
hs suffered by his comrades, 
an actual firefight with the 
y, the scene is generally one of 
ost chaos and confusion. Deaden- 
ifear intermingles with acts of brav- 
es and bestiality . and, strangely 
( igh, even moments of exhilaration. 

' »over, even when not in battle, the 
I : ence of booby traps is a constant 
it (according to Army statistics 65 
cent of casualties suffered in Viet- 
are from such devices). : : V 

ius the soldier’s initial reluctance 
ndanger civilians is overcome by 
fear that Vietnamese, of any age 
ex, can be responsible for his own 
h. One hears again and again the 
ession — and I am sure it is imme- 
ial in battle — “It’s them or us.” 

ss Hostility 

NE CONSEQUENCE of the Ameri- 
can combat soldier’s animus toward 
dread of the Vietnamese was re- 
ted in his attitude toward peace 
lonstrators back home. The soldier 
ost always perceived the peace 
nonstrations. as being directed 

! ' st himself personally and not to- 
the war in general. The only 
: exception to the combat sol- 
general unconcern with political 
s was found in his denuncia- 
of peace demonstrators, 
a large extent the soldiers’ atti- 
were an outcome of class hostil- 
Tor many combat soldiers — them- 
s largely working and lower-mid- 
:lass — peace demonstrators were 
ded as draft-dodging college stu- 

5 mutually hostile reaction of 
: demonstrators and combat sol- 
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By William Turner 



Turner is a former FBI agent who 
wrote this article for The Progressive 
magazine, from which it is reprinted 
with permission. 

H E RESEMBLES a detective . chief 
of the New York Police Depart- 
ment: ruddy Gaelic face, glacial blue 
eyes, grayihg sandy hair, three-button 
suit and rep tie. And he is as obsessed 
with fighting communism as the most 
relentless member of a police Red 
Squad. 

The difference is that Patrick J. 
Frawley Jr. uses money as his weapon. 
As chief executive officer of compa- 
nies ringing up more than $200 million 
a year in sales— Eversharp, Schick and, 
until lately. Technicolor— he corny 



All told, Frawley’s firms subsidize 
far right causes, through grants and 
sponsorships, to the tune of an esti- 
mated $1 million a year. Such is his in- 
fluence that the Institute for American 
Democracy, a research and reporting 
organization which keeps tabs on 
extremist trends, has nominated him 
“Number One Man on the Right.” 

. Frawley’s rise to ideological promi- 
nence- is relatively recent. Before 
- 1960 -he -had only a faint interest 
in-politics. But that year, Frawley’s 
Bchick Safety -Razor Co, properties in 
Cuba were expropriated by the Castro 
government. Alarmed by what he read 
about the Communist menace; Frawley 



mands a fortune far beyond - the - said recently, he began to fear that 



dreams of the most venal cop. 

Among the recipients of Frawley’s 
largesse are Fred Schwarz and his 
Christian. Anti-Communism Crusade; 
the hawkish Jesuit the Rev. Daniel 
Lyons; the American Security Council, ’ 
a pressure group for the. military-in- 
dustrial complex, and. a young man . 
named Edward Scannell Butler, who 
specializes in breaking up radical and 
liberal campus groups. 

Politicians on the receiving end in- 
. elude Gov. Ronald Reagan and Max 
Rafferty, California’s Superintendent 
of Public Instructioii, and Sens. 
Thomas Dodd and George Murphy. 

Murphy was a Technicolor executive 
but resigned when he entered the Sen- 
ate. But it was disclosed recently that 
for 5% years he had been receiving an 
annual $20,000 “consultant’s fee” and 
credit cards from the firm. In addition, 
he made “insider” transactions in the 
company’s stock in violation of Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission regula- 
tions. 



Communists might begin seizing 
Schick plants in the United States. 

Since the. start of his political binge, 
Frawley has been something of a re- 
cluse, preferring to play the role of 
private angel to right-wing causes 
rather than public evangelist. His biog- 
raphy in Who’s Who in America con-. 
sists merely of . the year of his birth, 
corporate affiliations and Eversharp’s 
.Culver City business address. Off the 
job, he sticks pretty close to his Bev- 
erly Hills mansion, occasionally din- . 
ing a George Murphy or a Bob Hope. 

Frawley was born 47 years ago in 
Managua, Nicaragua, to an American 
mother and an Irish father who had 
prospered as a banker and dealer in 
heavy . construction equipment, . Com- 
pleting high school in San Francisco, 
young Frawley disdained college. He 
was only 18 when he swung a. $300,000 
deal between the U.S. Rubber Co. 
and the Panamanian government. 

See FRAWLEY, Page C2, Column 1 



worm— i ioojc around and see what has 
happened in my own little community. 

One of the main sources for income 
here (in Bedford) is Crane Naval 
Base— which gives us proud accounts 



ment. In other words, it is amazing 
me how many people have lost confi- 
dence in their own judgment. They are 
afraid to trust their own reactions. 

As I see it, this faith must be re- 



' FRAWLEY, From Page Cl 

Following- wartime service in the Ca- 
nadian Air Force, he returned to San 
Francisco and set up an export-import 
house. His coup came when he decided 
to bankroll an 'inventor who had for- 
mulated an ink that would not leak 
from ballpoint pens. The product was 
the revolutionary Paper Mate pen, and 
it made Frawley a “Boy Wonder” mil- 
lionaire. 



Eventually he sold out to the Gil- 
lette Co. for a reported $15 million. 
t But the restless Frawley later tied up 
; with Eversharp, then bought the 
[ Schick Safety Razor Co. Later he 
added Technicolor to his pyramiding 
empire, but was ousted from the com- 
■ pany’s board of directors last June in a 
stockholders’ proxy fight. ! 

Although the firms he heads 
are publicly held, Frawley has no 
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Patrick J. Frawley Jr. . . . “Boy wonder” now a one-man Red Squad. 



' compunctions about appointing cord 
rate dilettantes who are political kir 
men to the boards of directors, such 
Robert Morris, former chief counsel 
the Senate Internal Security Subcoi 
mittee; Gen. Thomas S. Power, retir* 
chief of the Strategic Air Comman 
and J. Fred Schlafly of the Defende 
of American Liberty. 

Frawley’s companies back right-wii 
causes through such channels as ta 
deductible “public service” grants, a< 
vertising support, and the sponsorshi 
of programs written off as business e: 
pense. For example, the American S 
curity Council receives $250,000 ai 
nually to defray production costs of 
daily radio program, “Washington R< 
port,” on which Walter Judd, forme 
Minnesota congressman, is the princ 
pal commentator. 

Among other sizable grants ar 
.$150,000 yearly to the “Up With Pe< 
pie” singing troupe of God-and-countr; 
youths, and the $100,000 furnished t 
the Schick Business Citizenshi] 
awards contest (past contest winner 
include Frawley himself and Dr. Jame 
P. Lucier of Sen. Strom Thurmond’ 

" staff). 

Frawley’s companies have als< 
footed the bills for a number of ant; 
Red extravaganzas, the most memora 
ble being the 1961 Hollywood Bow 
rally staged by Fred Schwarz an< 
billed as “Hollywood’s Answer to Com 
munism.” Schick and Technicolor 
along with the Richfield Oil Co., spon; 
sored a network videotape of the spec 
facie. j 

In 1966, Schick sponsored the televi 
sion special “Hitler in Havana” which-;] 
although The New York Times panned 
it as “the crudest form of propai 
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